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detection.  Furthermore, the number and pattern of monitoring tests from
year to year bear only a minimal relationship to the changing nature of
potential public health problems* Formal risk assessment does not appear
to be conducted, and although FSIS clearly states its own purpose with
respect to the seriousness of the substances for which it is sampling,
there does not appear to be a public process for either setting or
reviewing the priorities of the agency* FSIS deserves credit for
improving analytical testing procedures, yet the laboratory capacity for
operating in case of emergencies is limited. The committeefs overall
impression is that the sampling system is primarily determined by
laboratory capacity rather than by judgments about the size and nature of
an optimal program to protect the public health.

Because of the organization of FSIS and the placement of the NRP
within its science component, it is difficult to know whether there is
adequate communication at the operations level between the program staff
and those in the enforcement part of the organization. Communications
may have been improved by the establishment of an agency-wide emergency
response system following the 1979 PCB contamination in the western
United States (USDA, 1980). However, the fundamental data base needed to
design an enforcement program that rationally builds on the data
collected through the NRP appears to be lacking. Because of this lack of
planning ability, the agency can only cope with emergencies as they arise,

The agency has nonetheless made some progress. For example, it has
developed better analytical methods for many chemicals, and as indicated
earlier, greater resources have been allocated to the effort over the
past 10 years. Yet, the committee finds that the current program is
seriously deficient in 3 of the 10 major characteristics of an optimal
system. Although the NRP does meet the primary objective of such a
program, and although progress has been made in the other 6 categories,
improvements are still needed. The committee recognizes that critical
decisions about NRP are beyond the control of FSIS, and even of USDA, but
believes strongly that steps must be taken to rectify these deficiencies
to protect the public health.

THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC

Improvements in the promotion and maintenance of good health could
result from actions that are virtually matters of individual discretion
(e.g., altering dietary habits, drug and alcohol use, exercise, and
smoking, and using seat belts in cars).  Similarly, most infectious and
parasitic hazards associated with meat and poultry can be managed by
measures that can be controlled largely by consumers (e.g., in cooking,
handling, and sanitation).  In contrast, toxic chemical hazards in meat
and poultry are not usually amenable to management by consumer actions.
Health problems associated with chemical hazards in foods must therefore
be managed by the public rather than by the individual consumer.

The need for a public approach to the management of chemical hazards
in foods is further reinforced by the difficulty in finding the source of